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Guns And Buttons 


Soviet Military Power 1985 

(U.S. Government Printing Office, 143 pp 
In his preface to this publication Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
could with justice have quoted the 
words of the fat boy in The Pickioick Pa- 
pers: "I wants to make your flesh 
creep." The purpose of this document, 
quite obviously, is to portray the Soviet 
armed forces in such a formidable light 
that the Pentagon will have no difficulty 
in obtaining its budget requests from 
Congress. 

Now in its fourth edition, Soviet Mili- 
tary Power provides a great deal of infor- 
mation about Soviet military doctrine, 
force structure, and weapons systems, 
and contains numerous photographs 
and an artist's impressions of Soviet 
weapons and military installations. 
Much of this information is not avail- 
able elsewhere. Although the Soviet 
Union publishes a huge number of 
books and articles on military affairs, it 
does not make public the size of its 
forces, the characteristics of its weapons 
svstems, or the numbers of weapons it 
produces each year. On these matters it 
is the United States government that is 
the chief source of information. 

There is a wealth of data in this book- 
let on various aspects of the Soviet Un- 
ion's military effort: on the operating ar- 
eas of its missile-carrying submarines, 
the history of its ICBM programs, its 
operational concepts for war in Europe, 
the location of its nuclear warhead 
stockpiles, and more. Intelligence esti- 
mates must be assumed to have an ele- 
ment of uncertainty about them; still, as 
far as one can tell without access to clas- 
sified information, the specific data pre- 
sented here on weapons systems and 
force structure are substantially correct. 

Some of the information is presented 
in a bizarre way. There is a striking 
drawing of the new S5-X-24 ICBM, 
ready for launching from a train. But 
deployment of this missile is not expect- 
ed to begin until next year, and if a 
"rail-mobile" version is indeed de- 
ployed, it is likely to appear only in 
1988. Yet even the Pentagon's artist's 
impressions can be revealing. If one as- 
sumes, for example, that the drawings 
of the Pushkino ABM radar and of the 
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Krasnoyarsk radar — installations that 
are at the heart of the charge that the 
Soviets have violated the ABM Treaty — 
are accurate, one can deduce the radar's 
likelv frequencies, and thus the mis- 
sions for which thev are most suited. . 

But if Soviet Military Power is a mine of 
information, it is a mine that needs to 
be worked rather carefully. Some of its 
problems can be seen in the chapter on 
strategic defense and space. Of course it 
is no accident (to use a Soviet expres- 
sion) that prominence is given to these 
programs, in view of the administra- 
tion's own plans for strategic defense. It 
is clear that the Soviet Union, like the 
United States, is doing extensive re- 
search into defensive and space sys- 
tems. But the analysis of the Soviet 
work is embedded here in a tangle of 
"eoulds" and "mays" that make it look 
as threatening as possible to the United 
States. The section on laser/energy 
weapons svstems, for example, starts 
by saving that "Soviet directed -energy 
programs involve future Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense (BMD) as well as anti- 
satellite and air-defense weapons con- 
cepts," and goes on to describe Soviet 
work on antisatellite and air-defense 
lasers. But it offers nothing more than 
speculation about the use of lasers for 
BMD, and thus provides no evidence to 
support its assertion about future BMD 
concepts. 

The same chapter states that the Sovi- 
et Union is "developing a rapidly de- 
ployable ABM system to protect impor- 
tant target areas in the USSR," but does 
not provide convincing evidence for 
this assertion. Thus it states that Soviet 
phased-array radars, for example, "ap- 
pear to be designed to provide support 
for such a widespread ABM defense 
svstem." But elsewhere it explains that 
these radars are part of a warning sys- 
tem designed to allow the Soviet Union 
to launch its offensive missiles under at- 
tack. Indeed, after reviewing the evi- 
dence for the development of a rapidly 
deplovable ABM system, it concludes 
rather less categorically .that the Soviet 
Union "may be preparing an ABM de- 
fense of its national territory." 


The Pentagon clearly wants to win 
support for the president's Strategic De- 
fense Initiative bv conveying the im- 
pression that the Soviet Union is en- 
gaged in the development of an exotic 
"Star Wars" svstem, and that it is pre- 
paring to deploy a nationwide ABM 
svstem of the traditional type. But in its 
enthusiasm to create this impression, 
Soviet Military Power omits to do several 
important things, and these omissions 
greatlv reduce its usefulness in inform- 
ing American policy debates. 

There is no discussion, for example, 
of alternative explanations for Soviet ac- 
tivities in the area of strategic defense. 
Yet these activities can be interpreted 
not as an attempt to develop and de- 
ploy either an exotic or a conventional 
nationwide ABM system, but rather as 
the pursuit of more limited goals. Such 
goals would include the provision of 
defenses in areas not covered by the 
ABM Treaty (air defense, antisatellite 
weapons, and limited ABM deploy- 
ment around Moscow'); a hedge against 
American technological progress; and 
an exploration of new technologies with 
potentially important military applica- 
tions. Nothing in this book contradicts 
such an interpretation; still, it is not 
even considered here, though it might 
have a bearing on American decisions 
about what appropriate responses to 
make. 

N OR DOES Soviet Militant Power 
make an attempt to assess the So- 
viet capacity to develop effective de- 
fenses. The Soviet Union has a research 
program in "Star Wars" technologies, 
similar to the American program as it 
exists now'. No evidence is presented 
here to show that Soviet research is 
more advanced. Moreover, there is no 
discussion of the other technologies 
that a "Star Wars" system would re- 
quire; data processing would be crucial, 
for example, and this is an area in 
which the Soviet technological base is 
generally weaker than the American. 

Still, one can never be sure about So- 
viet intentions, and it is therefore pru- 
dent for the United States to pursue a 
policy that would make Soviet ABM de- 
ployment less likely, and also lessen its 
harmful effects if it should occur. This 
could be done by keeping abreast of the 
relevant technologies, and developing 
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-penetration aids/' such as decoys that 
would confuse radar, and so enable the 
warheads to get through any defense— 
exotic or conventional — that the Soviet 
Union might deploy. Such a program 
would be different from the SD1 in 
scope and would not require the devel- 
opment and testing of an ABM system 
or its components. It would neverthe- 
less be a perfectly rational response to 
Soviet activities, it is a major weakness 
of Sonic/ Military Power that it does not 
move bevond trying to evoke shock and 
horror at Soviet activities to provide the 
kind of analvsis that would serve as a 
useful basis for deciding on American 
policy. 

After the chapters on Soviet military 
power it comes as rather a surprise to 
read, in the chapter on the administra- 
tion's response, that the Soviet Union, 
if faced with effective defenses, would 
have a strong incentive to negotiate re- 
ductions in offensive missiles: "The end 
result will be improved stability, a re- 
duction in the likelihood of war, and a 
safer world." This optimism seems to- 
tally at odds with the earlier analysis, in 
iwhich it is rightly stressed that the Sovi- 
et Union attributes great importance to 
Sits abilitv to inflict nuclear strikes on the 
■United States. It is hard to see, there- 
fore, why the Soviet Union should 
agree to reduce its offensive forces. In 
fact, it is much more likely to develop 
countermeasures in order to reduce the 
effectiveness of the defense; but no at- 
tempt is made here to assess the Soviet 
capabilitv to develop such countermea- 
sures on the basis of Us existing strate- 
gic offensive and antisatellite weapons 
programs. 

This failure to discuss countermea- 
sures may spring from a general reluc- 
tance, evident throughout the book, to 
consider the effects of American actions 
on Soviet poliev. The chapter on forces 
for nuclear attack, for example, de- 
scribes the development of new mobile 
ICBMs, SLBMs (sea-launched ballistic 
missiles) with multiple warheads, long- 
range cruise missiles, and a new strate- 
gic bomber, without any reference to 
American policy. But these new sys- 
tems have to be understood, at least 
in part, as a response to the United 
States's development of missiles that 
are capable of destroying Soviet ICBMs 
in their silos. The Soviet Union is partic- 
ularly vulnerable to such a threat be- 


cause it has had about 70 percent of 
its strategic warheads on silo-based 
ICBMs. Hence it is diversifying its stra- 
tegic offensive forces. 

In the end, however, Soviet policy 
cannot be understood merely as a reac- 
tion to American actions. Even while di- 
versifying its strategic offensive forces, 
the Soviet Union will retain its ability to 
threaten American silos. As Soviet Mili- 
tant Power points out, the Soviet Union 
wants to be able not only to retaliate af- 
ter an attack, but also to preempt an at- 
tack if it thinks that war is inevitable, or 
to launch its missiles on warning of an 
attack. 

Soviet Military Poioer rightly pays par-, 
ticular attention to Soviet preparations 
for nuclear war. But because the effec- 
tiveness of these preparations is not as- 
sessed in a systematic way, one finds 
some rather vacuous judgments about 
the Soviet view of nuclear war. It is 
said, for example, that "the Soviets be- 
lieve in a rapid and efficient transforma- 
tion of their peacetime national security 
organization into an operational com- 
mand capable of successfully achieving 
all major political and military objec- 
jtives in the event of general war." No 
doubt they do believe this. Still, the im- 
portant questions are, can they do it, 
and do they think they can do it? 

T HESE questions receive only an in- 
direct answer here. At one point it 
is noted that the "Soviet leadership rec- 
ognizes the catastrophic consequences 
of nuclear war"; at another, that "realiz- 
ing . . . the uncertainty of warfare once 
nuclear weapons are employed, Soviet 
military leaders have developed an op- 
erational concept designed to win a war 
before the enemy can use nuclear weap- 
ons." These statements undermine the 
idea that the Soviet leaders believe they 
can fight and win a nuclear war in any 
meaningful sense. They indicate, rath- 
er, that even while preparing for nucle- 
ar war, they recognize that the preven- 
tion of such a war must be a major goal 
of their policy. 

The complicating factor of human na- 
ture is omitted from this official analysis 
of military power. There is a great deal 
about weapons and force structure, but 
very little about the officers and the sol- 
diers who operate the weapons and 
make up the military units. Nonethe- 
less, it is useful to have the information 


in this book m the public domain. It is 
hard to quarrel with the picture that 
emerges of a formidable military ma- 
chine that could, if set in motion, wreak 
unimaginable destruction. But Soviet 
Military Power suffers from a serious de- 
fect; in striving to make our "flesh 
creep," it fails to give a clear picture of 
the issues that the United States must 
address in its military relationship with 
the Soviet Union. 

David Holloway 

David Holloway is the author of The 
Soviet Union and the Arms Race (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 
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